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Documentary Film Link-up 

URING THE FILM FESTIVAL IN BRUS- 

sels last month steps were taken to 

set up a world-wide system of 
communication between the makers of 
the ‘‘real life’’ films which are becom- 
ing increasingly important in social 
development. Britain, the pioneer of 
this form of film art, was strongly 
represented, by John Grierson, Paul 
Rotha, Basil Wright, Edgar Anstey and 
Ralph Bond. They met their opposite 
numbers from France, Holland, Bel- 
gium, Poland, Yugoslavia and Czecho- 
slovakia. Miss Iris Barry, Curator of 
the Films section of the New York 
Museum of Modern Art, was among 
those present as observers. 

As a résult of this discussion it was 
agreed to form the World Union of 
Documentary (London address, 2, Soho 
Square, W.1.) 

The basis of association was a recog- 
nition of the responsible part that 
documentary film makers have to play 
in the building of a world from which 
war and poverty, disease and ignor- 
ance have to be banished. Besides the 
use of documentary film in schools and 
for specialist audiences, it can bring a 
breath of living air into those opium 
dens in which we spend an average of 
three hours per week each. 


Art in the Home 


HE GREAT INTEREST IN MODERN 

painting is proved by the very 

large numbers that attend public 
exhibitions. But as painting becomes 
more popular it becomes increasingly 
difficult to view the pictures, since most 
of us can only get to galleries when they 
are over-crowded.. Visual education 
cannot proceed very far under ‘such 
conditions, because for the development 
of appreciation one must be able to 
absorb a picture in the same way as one 
can saturate oneself in a book, or hear a 
gramophone record over and over again. 

Much can be done by the provision 
of more and better lighted gallery space 
in the localities, and by the use of 
artists’ work on the walls of public 
buildings. It is recognised that repro- 
ductions are not a satisfactory substi- 
tute for original work. Yet if the artist 
is to live, he must price his work more 
highly than the majority of people can 
afford. 

Is there any way out of this impasse? 
A bold suggestion has been put forward 
by ‘‘Art in the Home,’’ for a scheme 
by which paintings, drawings and 
sculptures could be hired. As their 
statement says: ‘‘At the present time, 
many works .remain in the artists’ 
studios accumulating dust, their message 


‘the community... 


of beauty or of social significance un- 
heard, because they are never seen. On 
the other hand, a work of art, lent, for 
a small payment, reaches several homes 
—it circulates and delivers its message, 
satisfies a longing for beauty and for 
quiet contemplation and accomplishes 
its work, the education of public taste 
in art.”’ 

We can see no insuperable difficulty 
in this. It is a logical extension of the 
social organisation that began with the 
Lending Library. The lending of 
gramophone records as well as books 
has been found to work quite well, and 
a go-ahead borough like Islington has 
already begun to run its own picture 
exhibitions. The statement of the 
Provisional Committee of ‘‘Art in the 
Home’’ goes on to say: 

‘*Under such a scheme as the one 
proposed, art and artists would once 
again become an integral part of the 
community . . . The working artist and 
might acquire by 
such means a new attitude towards one 
another, becoming directly and inti- 
mately in touch. Not only individuals 
but public bodies, educational and cul- 
tural organisations might avail them- 
selves of the facilities provided.’’ (In- 
formation can be obtained from 92, 
St. Johns Court, N.W.3.) 


Gorki and Dvorak 


AXIM GORKI IS LITTLE KNOWN IN 
Mii country as a dramatist, 
except for Lower Depths. Yet 

his plays form a substantial and most 
significant part of his work. It is to be 
hoped that the initiative of Unity Theatre 
in putting on the first English produc- 
tion of Enemies will stimulate other 
companies to explore this source of 
living drama. When so much that is 
trivial and depressing gets staged, the 
virility, humour, and social penetration 
of the great Russian would provide a 
stimulus for players and audience alike. 
Dvorak’s orchestral works have many 
admirers, but it is not widely known 
that he also composed operas, nine of 
them. One of the most important is 
shortly to be performed for the first 
time outside the composer’s native 
Bohemia. This work, The Jacobin, is 
set during the years of the French 
Revolution and the theme of popular 


‘resistance to tyrannical oppression is a 


very topical one. Written when Dvorak 
was 48, it is said to include some remark- 
able anticipations of ‘‘modernism’’ in 
musical style. 

The Jacobin will be produced by the 
Workers’ Music Association, July 22- 
26th at King George’s Hall, Great 
Russell Street, W.C.1. 
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Britain’s Film Directors: 


3. Carol Reed 


by Catherine de la Roche 


AROL REED LOVES THE CINEMA AS 
C: dramatic medium, a medium 

through which characters can be 
made to live—all kinds of characters 
and as many of them as possible. The 
other powers of the film, pictorial, 
documentary or philosophical, have 
their fascination for him, but they are 
subordinate. 

He is somewhat sceptical of theories, 
whether about life or movies. Any 
story interests him, provided he can 
believe in its characters. The cinema, 


in his opinion, can and should be’ 


apolitical. If, however, a social or 
political idea is inherent in a tale of 
true characters, the fact that it may not 
correspond to his own views will not 
deter him from filming it, and inter- 
preting the author’s idea to the best of 
his ability. Actually a number of his 
films have had something to say. He 
made The Stars Look Down, which 
advocated nationalisation of the mines, 
because he believed in Cronin’s people, 
Had he come across an equally good 
story advocating the opposite course, 
he might have filmed that, too. 

People, then, not the propagation of 
ideals or the myriad technical wonders 
of the medium, are the inspiration of 
Reed’s contribution to the cinema. 
Hence his insistence that the actor is 
the most important single element in 
movies. 

His knowledge of acting comes, in 
part, from personal experience. After 
leaving King’s School, Canterbury, he 
spent four years touring the country 
with various stock companies, mostly 
as juvenile lead. Next he became stage 
manager for Edgar Wallace, producing 
many of his plays for American tours 
and adapting them into films. He had 
had some ten years all-round theatrical 
experience when he decided to become 
a film director. 

He gave all he had to studying the 
new medium, but he never became a 
quixotic purist, defending that precious 
“*specific character’? of the cinema 
from contamination by the other arts. 
Anything he learnt in the theatre which 
may be applicable in films, he uses. The 
theatre, he points out, always did and 
still does produce the best film actors. 
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Film dialogue, he believes, should not 
be devised according to any rigid ideas 
about balance between image and 
sound, or movement as the all-impor- 
tant element in cinema. Often enough 
Reed deliberately retains some in- 
essential lines, if he can see ‘‘what fun 
it’ll be for the actor to speak them.’’ 
If the result is entertaining, that’s all 
that matters. 

Reed began his film apprenticeship 
in the early 1930’s as dialogue director 
at the Ealing studios, assisting Basil 
Dean. The first films he directed inde- 
pendently were Midshipman Easy and 
Laburnum Grove. In 1936 he filmed an 
original story of his own about a man 
with many voices, Talk of the Devil, the 
idea for which came to him as a result 
of his own gift for imitating other 
people’s voices. Bank Holiday and The 
Stars Look Down established him as a 
leading director in Britain, while Night 
Train to Munich, Kipps and The Young 
Mr. Pitt won international recognition 
for him. His latest films, The Way 
Ahead, True Glory, co-directed with 
Garson Kanin, and Odd Man Out rank 
with the best in film history. The list 
is not exhaustive, but it shows the 
variety in subject and style of Reed’s 
pictures. 

One of the strongest views Reed 
holds is that a director’s job is the 
faithful interpretation of the author’s 
idea and not a modification of it to suit 
the director’s views or peculiar apti- 
tudes. He has never cultivated any 
‘‘trade mark’’ of his own, or con- 
sciously repeated similar effects in any 
two films. Also, the technical possi- 
bilities of the medium have been 
developing so rapidly, that there has 
been some change in method in each of 
his pictures. In any case Carol Reed’s 
work is not directed towards any one 
goal. He loves exploring widely and 
hates rules. ‘‘The biggest successes 
have been made by breaking rules,’’ he 
once said, and ‘‘It doesn’t matter if you 
make mistakes, so long as you believe 
in what you are doing. If you believe, 
your sincerity will come through.”’ 

Since about 1938, after Bank Holiday, 
Reed had been more or less in a position 
to choose his stories, and, since the war, 


as production-director he has been en- 
tirely free in this respect. If subject 
matter worries him little, he attaches 
the greatest importance to a story being 
good of its kind. He participates in the 
scripting and, where possible, enlists 
the co-operation of the original author. 
The screenplays of his best pictures, 
The Way Ahead and Odd Man Out were 
moulded by the original writers jointly 
with Reed in such a way as to exploit 
Reed’s command of the film medium 
to the full. 

Among the qualities he developed in 

his earliest films were speed, economy 
of expression and the building up of 
terrific dramatic suspense, though the 
best examples, of course, come from his 
later pictures. There was the pit 
disaster in The Stars Look Down, for 
instance: the water trickling in slowly, 
then bursting through the pit wall and 
rushing towards you along the tunnels, 
the agonising waiting of the victims’ 
families, the hope and despair of the 
doomed men trapped in the pit. Or the 
fire in the sinking troopship in The Way 
Ahead and the nightmare struggle to 
extricate Billy Hartnell as the sergeant 
whose foot had been pinned down by 
a falling girder. 
- Humour of many kinds is present 
in all Reed’s pictures, but nearly 
always it is comedy of character, not 
gags. In fact, other things being equal, 
he prefers comedy and believes that the 
English sense of humour is better 
propaganda for Britain at home and 
abroad than any moralising. ‘‘There’s 
something comic in almost everything. ’’ 
he says ‘‘You know how one roars 
with laughter at oneself remembering 
the most ghastly things that have hap- 
pened to one—after it’s all over. Why 
forget that in films?’’ That‘is probably 
one reason why the treatment in Reed’s 
pictures is never sentimental. 

Nearly all his pictures are stories of 
many characters, and all are ‘‘actors’ 
films.’’ The tiniest roles have the same 
fascinatjon for Reed as the leading ones. 
And he never forgets that there are 
children in this wicked old world to 
inherit the life which is being shaped by 
their elders in the story—especially in 
moments of tragedy or solemnity. In 
The Young Mr. Pitt the door of 10 
Downing Street closes and two diminu- 
tive figures in crinolines skip out into 
the street from somewhere, as the scene 
fades out. When the sirens wail in 
The Stars Look Down, schoolchildren 
clad in gay, light frocks rush towards 
the playground railings in alarm and 
curiosity. In Odd Man Out noisy slum 
children turn the day’s tragedy into a 
marvellous gangster game.  That’s one 


way in which Reed shows an awareness 
of the world outside the immediate 
framework of his plot. 

If in The Way Ahead Carol Reed was 
dealing with the development, trans- 
formation and reactions on each other 
of a group of cl.aracters over a longish 
period of time, in Odd Man Out he was 
concerned with revealing the dominant 
characteristics of a cross-section of 
people through their reactions to the 
same event within a period of eight 
hours (the tim? it takes the mortally 
wounded, idealist leader of an illegal 
organisation to cross a city in an 
attempted escape). In a way, Odd Man 
Out is a portrait of a city, a vast canvas 


~ of numerous characters, illumined, as 


in a painting, in one moment of time. 

The city motif is introduced in the 
opening aerial shot of Belfast, and is 
never absent from the picture—a noisy 
modern city of jostling crowds and 
loneliness. Ait the end of the film, when 
the dying fugitive has a vision of the lost 
faith of his childhood, he quotes from 
Corinthians: ‘* Though I speak with the 
tongues of men and of angels and have 
not charity, I am become as sounding 
brass . . .”’, which, I think, defines the 
picture’s theme. Though some of the 
people whom the dying man encounters 
extend a helping hand, their actions are 
motivated by their own preoccupations 
and their chief concern is to be rid of 
a fugitive from justice. Again and 
again, as the clock tower marks the 
relentless hours and the rain turns into 
snow, the fugitive is turned into the 
darkness of the night. Symbol of a 
world poor in charity, the city with its 
citizens appear as instruments of doom. 

In creating this macabre picture Reed 
has succeeded in integrating his 
material, living and inanimate. Objects, 
sound, distances become actors in the 
human drama. William Alwyn com- 
posed a melody of doom for the scenes 


- where Mason as the fugitive walks, 
_exhausted, from place to place, and the 


music was played to help him keep in 
rhythm as each scene was shot, even on 
location. Reed and the designer Roger 
Furze, decided to spend most of their 
money for sets not on interiors but on 
such exteriors as would convey a sense 
of distance and the vastness of the city. 
In interiors, too, a wide panorama of 
city roof-tops or streets was always 
visible through the windows. Camera- 
man Robert Krasker used wide angle 
lenses and slightly distorted perspec- 
tives in order to increase depth in 
vision. 

There is little to criticise in Carol 
Reed’s work with the actor or his use 
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Creators of Modern Music 


4. Bela Bartok 


by Colin Mason 


HEN BARTOK DIED TWO YEARS 

ago, at the age of sixty-four, the 

world of professional music 
appreciation awoke with a start to the 
fact that he was an important com- 
poser. Quite accidentally the news 
of his death coincided with the an- 
nouncement of a series of concerts in 
which all his quartets were to be per- 
formed, so when the performances took 
place, they were received very reverent- 
ly by all but the incurably prejudiced. 
But a re-reading of many of the re- 
views that appeared then reveals that 
the reverence was quite untainted by 
enthusiasm, and was apparently in- 
spired more by the death than by the 
quartets, which remain, even in cul- 
tured musical circles, widely mis- 
appreciated. 

I say misappreciated, not unappre- 
ciated, for reverence is better than 
nothing, though it is less than Barték’s 
music deserves. What is not generally 
acknowledged, even by some of his 
supporters, is that Barték is a poet as 
well as a scientist in sound, that his 
music is as expressive as it is intellec- 
tual, and as beautiful as it is logical. 
Such guarded recommendation as he 
gets from open minded critics does not 
create much confidence in the non- 
professional listener, who, when he has 
the opportunity of hearing his music, is 
consequently more than usually pre- 


(Continued from previous column) 


of the film medium, beyond some purely 
incidental points which do not typify 
his work as a whole. His apolitical 
attitude, ‘on the other hand, and his 
ignoring of the social and_ political 
powers of the cinema are, of course, 
fundamental issues, raising all the old 
arguments about art for art’s sake, what 
is and what is not entertainment, and 
the rest. Inevitably it affects the 
choice and treatment of his stories. 

After the long and harrowing work 
producing tragedy, Reed hopes to find 
a lighter subject, preferably modern, 
for his next picture, which he is to 
produce for Sir Alexander Korda. One 
of the stories he has chosen for the 
future is a comedy-fantasy by Alan 
Melville. 


disposed to dislike it. So let it be said 
here that Barték’s music is very beauti- 
ful, and is important only because it is 
so, not because it is intellectual. Any 
fool can write logical music if he need 
not consider the sounds; the thing that 
makes Barték’s music great is that he 
is one of the greatest of all masters of 
sound. 

One of the roots of Barték’s musical 
style is well knewn—Hungarian folk 
song. The thing that distinguishes him 
from other folk song composers is his 
entirely original approach to folk song. 


_His music is really permeated with its 


influence, as neither Dvorak’s is on the 
one hand nor Vaughan Williams’ on 
the other. In Bartdk the absorption is 
more complete, the application more 
fruitful and the result less obvious. In 
fact, as far as the quality of Bartok’s 
nationalism has any precedent, it is in 
the music of the first, finest and most 
universal of nationalists, Chopin. 

The profundity of Barték’s study of 
the folk song, of many nations besides 
his own, is almost unbelievable, and the 
thoroughness of his knowledge of his 
material and the completeness of his 
absorption of it into his own art is 
absolutely without parallel anywhere. 
In view of this, some importance must 
be attached to his theory that the pre- 
nationalist classical composers were in- 
fluenced by Slavonic folksong to a far 
greater extent than we have ever 
realised, or can now verify. No better 
confirmation of the theory could be 
found than Barték’s own music, in 
which the folk influence, in spite of its 
strength, is so skilfully subtilized, yet 
unadulterated, that his symphonic 
works are more genuinely of the folk 
than Vaughan Williams’s, though as 
universal as the Viennese classics. 

Naturally, Bart6k’s art can no more 
be reduced entirely to folk song than 
Haydn’s or Beethoven’s can; from 
Hungarian folk material he derives in 
part the character of much of his 
original melody, the self-sufficiency of 
his melodic lines, and the subtlety of 
his rhythms, but this leaves his unique 
harmonic methods quite unaccounted 
for, and they are what usually present 
difficulties to the diatonically educated 
listener. Like most of the more inven- 
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tive of his contemporaries he regarded 
the twelve semitones as independent 
notes; that is to say that, though he 
used the word chromatic when he 
needed it for technical purposes, for 
him no note could be accidental or 
chromatic in relation to any other note. 
So far he was not at all unique. The 
difference between him and the other 
composers was that, having once 
liberated the twelve semitones, he was 
not forced by his own boldness to try 
to tie them together again in any other 
arbitrary way. Only the mature Hinde- 
mith approaches him in this, and_ his 
method is based on quite different 
foundations. 

If we examine the diatonic principles 
of harmonic relationship, we find that 
they all arise out of one fundamental 
musical necessity; the need for cadence, 
in various degrees; to create tension the 
composer simply avoids any consider- 
able degree of cadence. To most com- 
posers after Bach, until Debussy came, 
cadential feeling was mainly a matter 
of harmony, but with Debussy dynamics 
began to be considered legitimate 
devices of cadence. But cadence, and 


rise and fall of intensity can exist in. 


melody alone, accompanied or un- 
accompanied, and had done so in much 
music even up to Bach’s time. So it 
was with Bart6k’s melody. Naturally 
he did not reject the normal harmonic 
and dynamic methods of procedure 
but his melody was so pure and un- 
harmonic in inspiration, that it carried 
itself absolutely, without any real 
dependence on harmony of any kind. 
This being so, Bart6k was free to add 
whatever harmony he considered the 
right degree of intensity without refer- 
ence to any fixed harmonic system, 
diatonic, whole tone, chromatic, or 
twelve note. Consequently, sometimes 
a piece would finish with a unison, 
sometimes with an ordinary triad, 
sometimes with an unresolved discord; 
and the entire harmonic structure 
would be similarly free and varied. He 
might occasionally create an artificial 
harmonic system for a special effect, 
but otherwise melody was the dictator, 
and his harmony served no other 
master. 

The natural outcome of this tremen- 
dous melodic impulse and the marvel- 
lous elasticity of Bart6k’s ryhthms is a 
contrapuntal rather than harmonic 
style in which there is an independence 
of parts such as has not been known in 
music since before Bach. The counter- 
point is wonderfully fertile, and never 
mechanical, owing to Bartok’s Wag- 
nerian gift for melodic development. 
For instance, much of the music is 
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canonic, but if a canon benefits by . 


being not exact, then Barték never 
hesitates to modify the melody; and 
it is this gift of his for making a recog- 
nisable melody so different from the 
original that makes his counterpoint as 
powerful and beautiful as it is. Then 
often, by a conflict of ryhthmic and 
melodic accent in all the parts he will 
obliterate the effect of the bar lines; and 
yet so great is the independent rhythmic 
vitality of the parts that they hold to- 
gether as if by centrifugal force. 


There is one other technical aspect 
of Barték’s music that must be touched 
upon, and that is the form. For his 
most important works, such as the 
quartets for instance, he uses the 
classical forms, but treats them with a 
power almost as astonishing as Beet- 
hoven’s. In his mastery of musical 
structure he is certainly unsurpassed by 
anybody since then, and is equalled by 
few in the whole history of music. This 
power again arises fundamentally from 
the purely melodic inspiration of his 
music. Every moment is filled with 
melody which developed so subtly and 
continuously that nearly every phrase 
can be related to some previous one; 
but the modifications give it perpetual 
interest, and the varying harmonic 
atmospheres created around it by 
different contrapuntal relationships be- 
tween the parts make it still more 
powerful. This is what makes the real 
mastery of form in Bartok, as it did in 
Beethoven and Bach; every sound is an 
indispensable part of the form, every 
phrase has formal purpose. Bartdk 
adheres to the classical basis of sonata 
form at least as strictly as late Beet- 


Barték’s ear, his perfect knowledge of — 
sound, his infallible sense of time and © 
tempo, and his absolute mastery of all 


instrumental technique. All this led 
him to write for similarly god-like per- 
formers, of which race there are few 
survivors. 
in which every aspect of every note is. 
calculated with the greatest possible 


precision for an exact sonant purpose, | 


suffers terribly. Being so subtle it 


offers more opportunity for inaccuracy | 


Consequently his music, — 


to the human performer, and in fact is — 


usually so far beyond the power of the 
normally competent that Bartok him- 
self could not bear to listen to per- 
formances of his own works. Few of us 
have such ears as his, and up to a point, 
even with score in hand, we can be 
unaware of the lesser errors, of tempo 


or tonal weight for instance; but tke. 


fact remains that his art is almost never 
perfectly represented. 

Still, the humanly fallible ear can 
detect little wrong with the few records 
of Bartok’s works that exist at present, 
and the listener who buys those of the 


second and fifth quartets, and the first if | | 


he can, and who attempts to get to 
know Barték at the piano by playing 


first Mikrokosmos and the Hungarian ~ | 


and Roumanian Peasant Songs, then 


-perhaps the Improvisations opus 20, 


the Dance Suite and the Three Rondos, 
will soon become aware that the sub- 
lime expressive qualities of-his music 
prove once again that euphony is no 
more absolute than beauty, and that 
his great works possess as much of both 
qualities as any of the masterpieces of 
the past. 

As a coda, it is perhaps worth quoting 
some advice to the young composer of 
to-day from one of Bartdk’s own 
papers. The proof of the recipe is in 
his own music. He says: ‘‘ As ‘choral’ 
melodies have been used to serve as a 
basis of instruction . .. in counter- 
point, peasant melodies might to still 
greater advantage be made to serve an 


-academic purpose in the future... 


students of composition . . . would be 
well advised to study peasant melodies 
thoroughly . . . which will refine the 
budding musician’s taste and con- 


hoven, and yet does not allow it, any~ siderably enlarge his horizon.”’ 


more than he did, to become merely 
formal; melodic expression dictates the 
details of the form as it dictates the 
harmony, and conventional patterns 
are used only for the outward form. 
The unprejudiced reader may begin 
to wonder why, if all these things are 
true, Bartok’s art is not properly 
appreciated, at least in. the higher 
musical circles. The reason is, para- 
doxically, the inhuman perfection of 


George Eliot and Middlemarch 


Novelists and their Environment 


by Mary Vincent 


FRESH APPRECIATION OF GEORGE 

Eliot has long been needed, and 

it is fortunate that Gerald Bul- 
lett’s biography should appear at the 
same time as a re-issue of Middlemarch, 
which is, as he says, ‘‘by any reckoning 
her greatest work. It has, indeed, some 
claim to be regarded as the greatest 
novel of its time.’’ And he asks: 
““If she achieved greatness in what 
does her greatness consist? If she 
missed greatness, how, with her un- 
usual talent, did she come to miss it?’’ 

Now the consideration of George 
Eliot and of Middlemarch raises a prob- 
lem of importance. Why should the 
greatest English novel of its time suffer 
by comparison with the best work of 
Stendhal, Balzac or Tolstoy? Is her 
failure to reach the stature of the great 
continental novelists due only to some 
deficiency in her personality, or also 
to something lacking in the national 
environment? ‘ 

Mr. Bullett does not set out to 
answer this question, but what he has 
to say is of great interest to anyone who 
does. For one thing, his is the first life 
of George Eliot to place in perspective 
two very important aspects of the 
woman—her truly humanist philo- 
sophy, and her relationship with George 
Henry Lewes, the man she lived with 
for twenty-four years. These underlie 
all the complexities of her enigmatic 
personality. 

George Eliot was, like most of us, by 
no means all of one piece. She had a 
powerful, wide-ranging intellect and an 
integrity that accepted the logical con- 
clusions of her intellectual activity. 
For someone of her education this 
meant, in her day, coming under the in- 
fluence of the German philosophical fer- 
ment. She actually translated Strauss’s 
Life of Jesus and Feuerbach’s Essence 
of Christianity and as a result rejected 
all orthodox views of Christianity. But 
she was no sceptic by nature. Nor was 
she personally of an adventurous ex- 
perimental temperament, as was the 
contemporary she so greatly admired, 
George Sand. George Eliot was, in 
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many ways, extremely conservative and 
almost morbidly attracted by security. 
Emotionally she craved for stability 
while intellectually she was perpetually 
on the move, searching for new fron- 
tiers. So we find a woman who, from 
intellectual conviction, rejected the evan- 
gelical upbringing to which she was 
emotionally sympathetic and who, 
though to her dying day a strong sup- 
porter of established moral values, 
lived with a man not her husband 
for the simple reason that the law pre- 
vented her from marrying him. In 
both instances this extremely serious 
minded and retiring personality was 
moved to behave in a way that offended 
against the conventional morality of her 
time. 

Mr. Bullett brings out well the intel- 
lectual and moral stature of George 
Eliot and he gives due weight to the 
importance of her relationship with 
Lewes the man. He shows clearly 
the debt of this singularly dependent 
woman to the devoted affection of a 
very lovable and witty man. But I feel 
he has not stressed enough the debt of 
George Eliot, the thinker, to George 
Henry Lewes, the philosopher and 
scientist. Certainly she was naturally 
interested in what has been called ‘‘the 
new cosmology’’ of her time, but her 
continual contact with Lewes’s restless, 
speculative, practical and essentially 
modern mind must have had a con- 
siderable influence on her development. 
Above all Lewes gave her the constant 
encouragement she needed to become 
a writer of fiction. 

And here we must consider the 
gradual development which led to the 
transformation of Marian Evans (as 
she was born) into the writer George 
Eliot who started out on a novelist’s 
career at the age of thirty-seven. Marian 
Evans had spent the first twenty years 
of her life in the rural heart of the 
English Midlands; from her close com- 
panionship with her father she gained 
her love and knowledge of the English 
country scene. At that time, Robert 
Evans, a land agent and farmer, was in 
great demand among the landowners. 
With him on his journeys around the 


countryside went his daughter, watching 
him at his business of measuring and 
valuing—listening to, perhaps only half 
understanding, the slow talk of men 
who were constantly concerned with 
‘*things’’ and of women for whom the. 
peculiarities of ‘‘people’’ were a per- 
petual compensation for an unending 
round of work. 

And, for all her intellectual attain- 
ments, she served her time as a prac- 
tical housewife. At sixteen she was 
running the domestic affairs of a large 
farmhouse; though in between the 
butter making, the bottling, the baking 
and the rest, she had her lessons in 
Italian and German and studied music. 
At twenty-two came a change of scene 
to the growing manufacturing town of 
Coventry, where fresh intellectual com- 
panionships set her on the path of the 
new philosophy. She was thirty before 
her father died and she had her own 
life to make. She left the Midlands and 
came to work as an assistant editor of 
the Westminster Review, bearing a con- 
siderable part of the strain of welding 
into a whole the varied contributions of 
Herbert Spencer, the Martineaus, Mill 
and a host of other progressive intel- 
lectuals. She was thirty-five before her 
emotional life flowered and she aston- 
ished and dismayed her friends by her 
decision to live with George Henry 
Lewes. 

From such a cursory summary it is 
easy to see that George Eliot had one 
or two qualities rare among the novel- 
ists of her time. She had an infinitely 
wider intellectual background than 
Dickens, Thackeray, or the Brontés; 
she had a world view, which no 
other English novelist, except perhaps 
Hardy, has brought to their work. She 
had a sense of ‘‘ process’ ’—in her novels 
we see individuals related to a society 
which is part of human history. Her 
deep sympathy with and understanding 
of people did not blind her to the larger 
issues in which they were caught up. 
As she writes in the finale to Middle- 
march, ‘‘there is no creature whose in- 
ward being is so strong that it is not 
greatly determined by what lies outside 
ites 

It was precisely in her evaluation of 
the interaction of environment and 
character that she matched up to the 
great continental novelists. Com- 
pared with the other English novel- 
ists, she has also a great range of 
character. Her landed gentry are real 
and so are her merchants and her 
countrymen and women and her pro- 
fessional men. Middlemarch is cer- 
tainly the largest cross section of Eng- 
lish life we get in any English novel; 
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and the cross section is related to 
humanity in general. Dorothea is all 
ardent women whose ideals and capa- 
city for fine self-sacrificing action have 
been and are frustrated by societies 
with no use for them; Rosamund is 
every self-seeking little woman who can 
be the ruin of the man with ideas 
beyond his own self-advancement in a 
society where the acquisition of pro- 
perty and status is the prevailing ethic; 
Brooke and Chetham, the one with his 
eccentricities, the other well-meaning 
and easily influenced by a strong 
minded woman, are of the very essence 
of the English squirearchy of their time. 
Caleb Garth, of whom George Eliot 
tells us that by ‘‘business he never 
meant money transactions, but the 
skilful application of labour,’’ is a true 
portrayal of that over-worked charac- 
ter, the master craftsman. And for 
all her moral purpose and seriousness, 
George Eliot gives us humour; the salt 
of daily life is there in a hundred little 
phrases and characterisations. 

Where then did she fail? 

Mr. Bullett holds, and most of us 
would agree with him, that her power- 
ful concern with ideas at times over- 
weights the creative artist in her. He 
makes this point with admirable 
lucidity: 

George Eliot, during her twenty years of 
novel writing, put more and more of her 
mind into her books, and while never losing 
her grip on human values became more and 
more enamoured of ‘‘ideas’’ ; but at times, 
whether from heedlessness or because her 
rush of thoughts would not be curbed, the 
powerful intellectuality which is an impor- 
tant constituent of her virtue as a writer 
gets out of hand and distracts her from her 
proper imaginative business. In her very 
last novel, for instance, imagination and 
intention are definitely in conflict; the arid 
theme she proposed to herself is exhibited 
side by side with an intensely imagined 
human story as moving and significant as 
the other is vapid and verbose. 

Now some critics would argue that 
this conflict can also be found in Tol- 
stoy’s last novel Resurrection. And I 
think it is fair to say that it is not 
present in Middlemarch. So it is not 
this personal defect that puts George 
‘Eliot at a disadvantage with the author 
of War and Peace. What is it therefore 
that we miss in her (and in all the other 
great English novelists) which we find 
in Tolstoy? Admittedly Tolstoy was a 
genius in literature comparable with 
Bach in the sphere of music. But I 
contend that there are qualities to be 
found in his novels, and in those of 
some other continental novelists, which 
derive from something in their environ- 
ment that was lacking in nineteenth 
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century England. I make Tolstoy the 
yardstick of comparison because I con- 
sider that his environment and oppor- 
tunities exemplify perfectly what was 
and is missing in the English novel- 
ists. 

Tolstoy had the good fortune to be 
born a Russian aristocrat. This cir- 
cumstance, which gave him access to a 
dozen little worlds over a huge con- 
tinent, enabled him to experience life at 
a variety of levels impossible to anyone 
not of his class and country. Now 
Fielding lists among the proper qualities 
of a novelist two which are of in- 
terest here. First he should be learned, 
says Fielding, mentioning that Homer 
and Milton, his masters, were ‘‘masters 
of all the learning of their times,’’ and 
second, he must have the ability to ““be 
universal with all ranks and degrees of 
men.’’ In nineteenth century England 
a member of the aristocracy or the 
bourgeoisie, or even fortunate members 
of the less privileged classes, might 
attain to the first of these qualities—and 
the particular person with whom we are 
concerned, George Eliot, certainly could 
be considered a ‘‘master of the learning 
of her time,’’ or, at any rate, of a great 
part of it. But conditions in nineteenth 
century England created barriers be- 
tween the classes which divided them 


’ too sharply for any one person to achieve 


both the experience necessary to ‘‘be 
universal with all ranks and degrees of 
men,’’ and the skill and learning to 
express that experience in relation to 
the problems of human existence. Such 
universality is only possible where the 
familiarity of feudalism, existing though 
it does alongside serfdom, has either 
not been replaced by the respectable 
isolation of bourgeois culture or has 
given way to a greater identity of 
interest among all sections of the people. 

Tolstoy as a boy was surrounded by 
servants who were his familiars, though 
his inferiors. He served as a young 
officer in remote parts of Russia; he 
moved from the Russian village to the 
court of the Tzar and to the capitals of 
Europe. Not only did he serve in a 
war that was a spectacular part of his- 
tory, but he also had the opportunity to 
experience every degree and shade of 
life he chose. In other words, Tolstoy 
was in continual contact with the epic 
of his own people. And to achieve true 
greatness the novel must have an epic 
quality. It must show man in action— 
against nature, or in conflict with the 
diverse forces which hinder him in his 
struggle to attain full humanity. 

But in most of the nineteenth century 
world man in action was cut off almost 
completely from thinking man. Above 


all England itself is a small country 
and one where country life had already 
lost the epic quality of the fight against 
a harsh nature still present in the vast 
countryside of Russia. And there had 
been no foreign invasion of the English 
land for over eight hundred years. One 
epic of the English-speaking peoples 
was taking place elsewhere, in the 
opening up of the American continent, 
in Australia, and in the brutal but 
vigorous capitalist exploitation of the 
East. The other epic of the period was 
the bitter, inspiring struggle of our own 
English workers against a vile and 
degrading social system. Only a nove- 
list with the same kind of opportunities 
to gain experience at all levels of one 
or other of these epics as Tolstoy had 
to experience the fullness of Russian life 
in his time could have given us an 
English novel as wholly satisfactory as 
War and Peace or Anna Karenina. 
Added to this, for reasons so various 
and complicated that I cannot consider 
them here, the nineteenth century 
English novelists, including George 


‘Eliot and excepting Hardy, were in- - 


capable of such a magical recreation of 


the essence of physical existence as _ 


Tolstoy and many Russian writers give 


-us in scene after scene. 


These, then, are the limitations which 
George Eliot shared with the other 
great English novelists; provincialism, 
lack of contact with man in action and 
an inability to express, if not to feel, the 
actual physical or animal essence of 
life. But George Eliot’s work suffered 
less from the sum total of these limita- 
tions than did that of any other major 
English novelist and the main reason 
for this can be found in even such a 
cursory examination of her experience 
as appears in this essay. In Middle- 
march she gave us the full range of this 


‘experience illumined by the moral 


passion and unfailing human sym- 
pathy which are her chief characteris- 
tics. Alone among the English writers 
of her period she examined the main- 


Springs of human action and develop- 


ment, drew on the new knowledge of 
her time and brought to her task an 
unshakeable faith in the progress of 
humanity. These are fine qualities and 
they combined to make Middlemarch 
a novel that is certainly worthy to be 
compared with Anna Karenina—even 
if it suffers in the comparison. It was 
another remarkable woman who per- 
haps summed up the most important 
characteristic of George Eliot. Jane 
Carlyle wrote, thanking her for her first 
book, ‘‘(it is) a human book written out 
of the heart of a live man, not merely 
out of the brain of an author.’’ 
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Fifty Years of British Painting 
A Tate Gallery Exhibition 


by Frederick Percy 


HE COLLECTION OF BRITISH PAINT- 

ings of the last fifty years which, 
-_ 18 now on view at the Tate pro- 
vides a unique opportunity to see a 
cross-section of contemporary British 
painting, and it will be particularly 
welcome to a young public which did 
not know the Tate before the war. 

On the whole, in spite of omissions 
necessitated by the restriction in the 
number of pictures, the exhibition is 
extremely well balanced and the ad- 
mirable hanging not only gives every 
artist represented a handsome showing, 
but also makes the effect of the whole 
exhibition a delight to the eye. The 
limitation in size does not enable us to 
see every individual painter completely 
in the round, but it is possible to see in 
something like true perspective the main 
tendencies in recent development in 
British painting. It is possible to 
measure to some extent the degree of 
indebtedness to the continent and to 
balance against this a certain obstinate 
independence which has always been 
a characteristic trait in British painters. 

At the beginning of the last fifty years 
the influence of the New English Art 
Club was at its height, and a realistic 
impulse which came from Paris was 
strongly felt by the younger artists of 
the time. It was the realism of Im- 
pressionism and of the Barbizon school, 


-and of the ‘‘open-air’’ painting of 


Bastien Lepage rather than that of 
Courbet and Manet, although the in- 
fluence of the greater realists was felt 
through the work of Whistler. Wilson 
Steer and Sickert (who knew Degas) 
were perhaps the most important 
figures in this rapprochement with the 
continent, but Rothenstein, Orpen, 
McEvoy and Nicholson were also 
realists who owed something to French 
impressionism, without being entirely 
absorbed by its influence. 

Of the two chief figures of the early 
days of the New English, Steer, was as 
much indebted to Gainsborough and 
Constable as to the Impressionists, and 
it is proper that he should be repre- 
sented by The Toilet of Venus and Chep- 
stow Castle as well as the earlier The 
Beach, Walberswick and Boulogne 
Sands, which are most attractive 
examples of a passing phase in his work. 

Sickert, the other most considerable 


figure of the early New English days, 
was the only painter of this period to 
concern himself with social commen- 
tary, and it is a serious loss that this 
side of his work is not well represented. 
One misses a picture like Ennui or one 
of the music-hall or bedroom scenes. 
But if Sickert the witty observer of 
“‘low life’’ is not there, Sickert the 
master-craftsman is, and with the 
passage of time, his authority as a 
painter becomes all the more firmly 
established. None of his contem- 
poraries knew better than he how to 
build up a painting—how to put patch 
against patch of colour so as to wring 
the utmost out of the purpose of each 
touch and his understanding of colour 
harmony is admirably shown in Venice 
and Jnterior, St. Marks. 

Sickert did not remain in the New 
English fold. Attracted by certain 


aspects of post-impressionism he be- 
came the leader of a group of young 
artists which owed its foundation to the 
inspiration of the Post-Impressionist 
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Exhibition of 1910—where paintings by 
Van Gogh, Gauguin and Cézanne were 
seen in this country for the first. time. 
He did not entirely share the admiration 
of Harold Gilman, Spencer Gore and 
Charles Ginner for these paintings, but 
he joined them in forming the Camden 
Town Group, out of which grew the 
London Group. 

After Sickert, Gilman stands out as 
the most important member of the 
Camden Town Group. His pictures, 
based on life and nature, painted with 
a palette from which all blacks, browns 
and earth colours are banished, are 
notable for the study of colour har- 
mony and pattern. But in spite of the 
brilliance of his palette, his paintings 
now appear to be extremely quiet and 
sober, and have little of the passionate 
excitement of Van Gogh whom he 
admired. Perhaps the best Gilman in 
this exhibition is the portrait of his old 
housekeeper Mrs. Mounter, in which 
the sympathetic rendering of the charac- 
ter of the sitter and of the qualities of 
the still-life objects in the foreground, 
gives an excellent idea of this artist’s 
limited but genuine achievement. 

The Camden Town artists helped to 
break down the insularity of British art. 
But they were not alone in looking 
abroad for inspiration. A more im- 
portant painter of much greater power, 
Augustus John, also owes a good deal 
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to continental painting. His exotic 
landscapes and those of his friend 
James Dixon Innes reflect the influence 
of Gauguin. But John’s range is much 
greater than most British artists of our 
time, and his healthy and voracious 
appetite has been fed on a variety of 
masters of all schools and periods 
without apparently upsetting his own 
personal and instinctive style. 

John makes a strong bid to be a 
descendant of the great masters of the 
past in at least one branch of art—por- 
traiture—in which he alone perhaps 
of contemporary painters has been able 
to essay successfully the grand manner. 
The Smiling Woman in this exhibition 
is an early masterpiece of this kind and 
one of the painter’s most completely 
successful works. (What contemporary 
artist in his early twenties could match 
it?) The later Portrait of Madame 
Suggia with its bold design and splendid 
bravura, is one of a number of paintings 
of celebrities which show John as a 
master of presentation. In contrast to 
these, as showing another side of John 
are the romantic landscape Llyn Tre- 
weryn and Washing Day, the latter a 
small gem. 

By 1914, the London Group had re- 
placed the New English Art Club as the 
rallying point for research and adven- 
ture, and under the influence of Roger 
Fry it became a vehicle for a closer 
contact between British and French 
painting than had existed at any pre- 
vious time. Duncan Grant and Matthew 
Smith were among those who owed 
a good deal to this contact. These 
artists emphasised colour in their 
painting—Grant using it in his Portrait 
of Vanessa Bell as an integral part of 
structure and Smith using it more 
purely for its own sake and in strong 
and harmonious patterning, in Cycla- 
men and Still-life. 

At the same time other artists in the 
London Group were attracted to a 
movement which was led by Wyndham 
Lewis and became known as ‘‘Vor- 
ticism.’’ This attempted to combine 
the qualities of French cubism with 
those of Italian futurism, and _ its 
adherents, Edward. Wadsworth and 
William Roberts together with Lewis 
seem to have played a dehumanising 
role in British art. The work of both 
Lewis and Roberts is highly stylised and 
they reduce the human actors in their 
imaginative pictures to the level and 
form of mechanical robots. Lewis goes 
further in this direction than Roberts, 
as can be seen in Red Scene. 

The first world war checked the 
development of vorticism. The govern- 
ment experiment of sending some of our 
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Mrs Mounter at the breakfast table 


most gifted artists to the various war 
fronts undoubtedly influenced the work 
of a number of painters and it certainly 
produced a harvest of vital works of art. 
Paul Nash never excelled the best of his 
war paintings of this period, in which he 
found a most satisfactory relationship 
between imagination and reality. None 
of Nash’s war pictures are in this ex- 
hibition but his appreciation of the 
poetry of certain moods in nature can 
be seen in Pillar and Moon while 
Landscape from a Dream shows him 
developing his imagination in a sur- 
realist direction. 

Another painter who developed 
during the first world war is Stanley 
Spencer, an artist who has remained 
entirely unaffected by contemporary 
art movements. Spencer is one of the 
few artists in this country for whom 
content is of supreme importance. His 
imaginative power is shown in this ex- 
hibition in Christ Carrying the Cross 
which is most original in conception, and 
is painted with an almost unearthly qual- 
ity of colour and light. And the remark- 
able promise of his youth can be seen 
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in the early 
Apple Gatherers. 

The period be- 
tween the two world 
wars was an un- 
settled and difficult 
time, and the uncert- 
ainty of the period is 
reflected in the in- 
stability and con- 
fusion of the ‘‘art 
world.’’ In the 
1930’s in this coun- 
try there was a 
movement towards 
abstraction which 
was quickly super- 
seded by Surrealism. 
The most faithful 
and uncompromis- 
ing abstract artist 
is Ben Nicholson, 
the best of whose 
works are exquisite 
‘‘objets’’? without 
any meaning apart 
from their perfec- 
tion of form and 
execution. 

In strong contrast 
to Nicholson are the 
Euston Road 
Group— objective 
artists whose rather 
tenuous ‘‘realism’’ 
has a dash of 
Whistlerian impres- 
sionism. Victor Pass- 
more, a_ sensitive 
artist with a feeling for refined tone and 
clour is perhaps the most gifted of these. 
His Lamplight shows the characteristics 
of an art which is content to hint at 
things and is inclined to avoid pene- 
trating and robust statement. At an 
opposite pole'to Passmore are two very 
subjective artists, Henry Moore and 
Graham Sutherland,—leaders of a 
school who are influenced by Picasso 
and Surrealism but also by Blake and 
Samuel Palmer. Moore’s sculpture is 
the major side of his work, and it is on 
this that his reputation rightly rests, but 
his drawings, and particularly his 
shelter drawings made during the war 
have also received much notice. These 
reveal that Moore has not been in- 
terested in particularities of character 
or closely observed incident. His grey 
sleepers seem to be the subjective pro- 
ducts of his mind—a mind disturbed 
perhaps by the war and the implications 
of raids and shelters, but strangely un- 
aware of the real nature of the people 
who took over the underground stations. 

Graham Sutherland also sees with a 
very subjective eye and there is an 
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_ of British art? There 


intensity of emotional reaction in his 
Feeding a Steel Furnace in this exhibi- 
tion in which no human being intrudes 
and the principal subject in the picture 
is the Blake-like flame which twists and 
writhes as it issues from the furnace. - 

It is impossible to mention in a short 
article all the artists whose work 
appears at the Tate, but reference must 
be made to some of those who were 
associated with work in the various 
theatres of operation of the late war. 
Two of these lost their lives on active 
service—Eric Ravilious, a brilliant de- 
signer, illustrator, and decorative 
artist with a gift for treating nature in 
terms of exquisite formalisation, and 


Albert Richards, a young man barely . 


out of his studentship at the Royal Col- 
lege of Art, whose 
drawings could 
only have been 
made by an artist 
experiencing the 
war as a fighting 
soldier. With them 
may be associated 
Edward Bawden, 
another highly gift- 
ed \_ painter-decor- 
ator\and illustrator 
whose water colour 
drawing Addis 
Ababa gives a good 
idea of the vivid 
quality of records 
of the places to 
which he was sent. 

Will the war 
prove to have had an 
effect on the course 


is no positive sign at 
the moment that it 
has altered the 
character of paint- 
ing in this country. 
Now that artists are 
no longer painting 
war incidents the 
current exhibitions 
look very much as 
they did before the 
war, and _ aesthet- 
icism still seems to 
rule the roostinmost 
exhibiting societies. 
But the war does seem to have created 
an appetite for art in a new and enor- 
mously increasing public. Large num- 
bers of men, women and children are 
discovering,—and crowding,—the gal- 
leries and exhibitions. Among them 
there will be many to whom the ex- 
hibition at the Tate will be a most 
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helpful introduction to the painting of 


our time and country. 


International Ballet Competition 


by Fernau Hall 


nationales de la Danse organised 
the first International Choreographic 
Competition, the ‘‘modern’’ or ‘‘free’’ 
dance was still struggling for recogni- 
tion outside Central Europe. The 
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Jooss ballet which won the competition, 
The Green Table, represented to some 
extent a blend of the free and classical 
The fusion may not have been 


styles. 
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entirely successful, but this ballet has 
had great influence on other choreo- 
graphers. 

The second A.I.D. competition was 
held in Stockholm in 1945. This was 
much less important than the first, for 
only Scandinavian and Baltic countries 
took part. It was not until the third 
competition, held in Copenhagen last 
month, that it was possible to judge the 


development of ballet since 1932. 

No less than 23 groups took part, 
representing seven different countries. 
The general level of achievement was 
almost unbelievably low. Most of the 
ballets were so bad that it required 
considerable fortitude on the part of 
the audience to sit through an entire 
evening, and some were so bad that 
the audience laughed at them. 

This happened to two out of the 
three English productions. 

Fortunately there were about half-a- 
dozen ballets of sufficient quality to 
make the competition worth-while: 
they showed that interesting work is. 
being done in at least four countries— 
Sweden, England, France and Czecho- 
slovakia. 

The two Swedish ballets were both 
presented by Svenska Dansteatern, a. 
company which uses a style modelled 
on that of Jooss. Ivo Cramér’s ballet 
The Message was the most highly 
finished ballet shown in the competi- 
tion. Every detail of choreography, 
costumes and lighting showed im- 
peccable taste; Cramér is still in the 
early twenties, but he uses the Jooss 
style with more flexibility and inven- 
tiveness than Jooss himself. Cramér 
follows the line of least resistance: he 
selects stories known to everyone, and 
relates them in a series of straightfor- 
ward episodes. In The Message he 
presents scenes in the life of Christ. 
Two dances by Cramér stand out. One 
is a solo by Herod, who is first seen in a 
gap in the back curtains; he moves 
forward with ominous quietness, and 
then performs a dance expressing the 
most cold-blooded ferocity. The second 
climax of the ballet is a scene where 
Peter denies Christ: here Cramér uses 
simple head movements with great 
economy and effectiveness. 

The loose episodic construction 
makes it possible for Cramér to put 
together a ballet fairly easily out of 
material ready to hand (both the 
dances mentioned above were arranged 
originally as solos), but it prevents him 
from building up dramatic effects over 
a number of scenes; and The Message 
tails off seriously towards the end. 

The costumes for this ballet are ex- 
ceptionally beautiful. The colours are 
bold but harmonise well, and the 
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designs are admirably suited to choreo- 
graphy; Alvar Granstrém, the de- 
signer, had obviously studied fifteenth 
century paintings to good advantage. 


The second ballet presented by 
Svenska Dansteatern was a comedy 
arranged by Birgit Ciillberg, The Three 
Musketeers. This choreographer has 
created several good ballets on social 
themes, but in comic ballet her touch 
is rather heavy. Unlike Cramér (who 
is a pupil of hers) she seems to find the 
influence of Jooss overpowering. Never- 
theless The Three Musketeers is a plea- 
sant work, showing excellent crafts- 
manship in the building up of the finale. 

Trilustrum, arranged by Ernest Berk 
and presented by . Dance Theatre, 
proved to be a work of high quality— 
less perfect in its details than The 
Message, but far more original. The 
theme is real and moving: a single 
English family is shown struggling to 
adjust itself to the war and (what is even 
more difficult) to the peace. The treat- 
ment is remarkably honest: each charac- 
ter is shown in the round, full of con- 
tradictions and reacting in an individual 
manner to changing conditions. There 
is none of the sentimentality familiar 
in recent English ballets. 
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The most original feature of Trilus- 
trum is the dramatic structure. Each 
act is built up from a number of short 
scenes which are telescoped and super- 
imposed in a manner somewhat resem- 


bling film editing: here Berk shows _ 


affinities with other leading contem- 
porary choreographers—in particular 
Antony Tudor. The unusual structure 
of Trilustrum makes possible the pre- 
sentation of complex patterns of de- 
velopment with exceptional fluidity and 
economy. 

In certain scenes of this bailet one 
can see signs of the growth of a new 
style of choreography suited to: the 
requirement of ballet in the post-war 
world. Unlike Jooss, who uses classi- 
cal steps for their own sake in a rather 
superficial way, Berk makes use of 
classically trained dancers, and assimi- 
lates their technique into the core of 
his imagery. 

The Czech ballets presented at the 
competitions were just as varied in 
quality as the English.. Two were 
reasonably effective because of their 
powerful themes and skilful exploita- 
tion of the resources of a modern theatre, 
in spite of certain weaknesses in the 
choreography; the other two were ex- 
ceptionally feeble, being performed in 
silence (apart from the whispering of 
the audience) by  executants with 
scarcely a trace of technique. 


Jamais la Guerre (with choreography 
by Boris Milec, of the Prague Opéra 
Comique) is very much in the style of 
The Green Table: it shows a soldier 
describing to his mother his struggles 
during the Occupation. The dancing 
maintains a high standard of both 
technique and interpretation. But 
Milec is good only when he is present- 
ing violent struggles; the more subtle 
emotions and moods are outside his 
range. 


The dancers in Ballets 9, drawn from 
the Prague Conservatoire and the 
Theatre of Satire, are far less skilful and 
experienced than those employed by 
Milec. They performed Electra de Nos 
Jours, in which Laurette Hridinova 
skilfully adapted the Electra legend to 
conditions under the Occupation. The 
music for this ballet (by Harry Macou- 
rek, a student of the Conservatoire) is 
so much more powerful than the 
choreography that one tends to neglect 
what is happening on the stage. 

Almost without exception the French 
ballets were existentialist. Usually, 
however, the existentialism had a pre- 
tentious, sentimental quality quite 
foreign to the work of the leading ex- 
ponents of this philosophy. 


But La Cellule was the thing itself: 
it would be difficult to imagine a ballet 
more completely despairing and de- 
featist. It was arranged by Jean 
Weidt, director of the Ballets des Arts 
de Paris. An old man sees his life as a 
prison cell: he has a nightmare in which 
he lives again the events which reduced 
him to despair. He tries to escape from 
his unpleasant wife and son to a night 
club. He watches the cabaret, falls in 
love with a repulsive singer, strangles 
her, and dies in despair. The peculiar 
wails emitted by the Ondes Martenot 
as an accompaniment are in the right 
mood even if they can scarcely be 
described as music. 

The style of La Cellule is curiously 

mixed. Some scenes are in mime— 
based on Weidt’s long. researches into 
French nineteenth century pantomime. 
(Jean-Louis Barrault is one of his 
pupils). These scenes are reasonably 
effective, though the range of expression 
is necessarily limited. The dance 
scenes, on the other hand, are very 
clumsy: Weidt uses an archaic ‘‘modern 
dance’’ style of the ’twenties, and has 
very little feeling for choreography in 
the true sense. Moreover his dancers 
are sadly untrained. 
. None of the five Finnish ertries sank 
as low as the worst English or French 
ballets, but they suffered from a de- 
pressing lack of originality. Two 
choreographers (Saxelin and Hiltunen) 
use the classical technique; they seem 
unaware of any development in the art 
of ballet since Petipa. Maggie Gripen- 
berg presented a group of nine girls in 
The Misled, a suite of movements 
based closely on Dalcroze Eurythmics. 
They walked or ran exactly in time to 
the music, and used their arms and 
heads with agreeable flexibility: but 
their sole manner of conveying emotion 
(hands pressed to the head and mouth 
left open) was so inexpressive that it was 
quite impossible to follow the ela- 
borate story of the ballet. 

The awards of the jury created con- 
siderable bewilderment. Choreo- 
graphic prizes went to Weidt, Crameér, 
Gripenberg and Milec, in that order. 
The neglect of Berk by the jury was so 
striking that the A.I.D. took the un- 
precedented step of awarding him a 
special ‘‘Dipl6me Honorifique.’’ No 
less than half the jury was Danish: if 
the prestige of these competitions is to 
be maintained it is essential that future 
juries should be more international in 
their composition. If (as seems likely) 
the next major competition is held in 
Londen, it is to be hoped that all im- 
portant trends in contemporary ballet 
will be represented. 
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Films) 


DUEL IN THE SUN (King Vidor) Selznick 
International 


TAKE MY LIFE (Ronald Neame) Cineguild 


LA LOI DU NORD (Jacques Feyder) Les 
Films Victoria, Paris 


THE GREAT PROMISE Eros Films 
Reviewed by Michael Clarke 


AVID O. SELZNICK HAS BEEN IN THE CINEMA 

game for over thirty years. He is one 
: of the men who have turned film from an 
insignificant creative medium into one of the 
most paying financial propositions of our day. 
He is a man who knows more in practice of 
sales resistance, taboo, wish-fulfilments and 
the rest than all your advertising practitioners 
or social psychologists. For decades he has 
been studying public taste, and fixing the level 
of his product accordingly. On this basis sex 
and shooting seem to be its favourite ingredients. 


Duel in the Sun (screen play by Selznick) gives 
us both and more besides. And the result seem 
to me one of the most sordid films ever to 
appear on the public screen. A milestone in 
Hollywood history, maybe; but a pointer as well, 


Vicarious stimulation is essentially dull, and 
its purpose is achieved in a few brief moments. 
Duel in the Sun, however, extends to eleven 
sweaty reels. We are all aware that orthodox 
codes of love and marriage may fitly 
be broken, if there is a compelling moral 
reason for it. In this film, there is no reason 
at all, save undisciplined lust. We know too 
that the world holds a lot of people whose pro- 
miscuity is only matched by their bone-headed 
idiocy. But it is pointless to repeat the fact— 
at a cost of innumerable dollars, or four and 
sixpence to you and me—unless the problem 
is set in some sort of dramatic relation. 
Promiscuity does have its problems, of real 
social and individual importance; but there is 
no hint of it here. Even the old pattern, where 
right mysteriously triumphs in the last reel, is 
broken to no good purpose; and we are treated 
instead to a shooting-match which is only the 
climax to a dreary progress of unplanned 
immorality. 

Black Narcissus displayed the power of 
Technicolour to give a predominantly sensual 
quality to a film. In Duel in the Sun, camera 
and colour are expertly used to the same end; 
but it is not an affair of surfaces and textures, 
as in Michael Powell’s film, but one of bodies, 
sweat, blood, and quivering lips. Technically, 
it was an achievement to shoot a film so 
entirely animal from start to end. Intellec- 
tually, it accomplishes nothing, and the 
audience with whom I shared this descensus 
Averno seemed early on to grow restive. 


It is a sad reflection on the general integrity 
of Hollywood that one of its most ambitious 
productions should so competently assist the 
cause of moral anarchy. It is no accident 
however that violence and sadism should 
capture more and more screen-time, when 


political developments will require these 
qualities in growing measure. Political reac- 
tion and creative decadence are not directly 
connected; no directives are issued from the 
White House—in spite of the President’s ex- 
pressed views on Picasso and modern art in 
general. But both are facets of the same decay. 
Nor is it difficult to relate these tendencies to 
the attempted suppression of Boomerang, whose 
only fault was that it showed successful action 
against a local political racket. 


It is fair, I think, to deduce a growing social 
inefficiency or corruption from an increase in 
films or books of vice and despair. But the 
simple detective thriller hardly comes into this 
category. The thriller after all has been part 
of our culture since Webster and before, and is 
one of the simplest story-conventions. In 
Take My Life, Ronald Neame has directed a 
tidy and competent picture which everyone will 
enjoy. There is a lot of pleasure in seeing a 
British film which, without extravagant pre- 
tentions, is taut and neat all the way through. 
Life would be intolerable if all our reading and 
filmgoing were concentrated on ‘‘great’’ works. 
But the technique and design of all other pro-, 
ductions must be of the first class, and as much 
care is needed as with the world-shaker. This 
is the lesson that so few Hollywood producers 
have learned. 


It is a pity, perhaps, that Take’ My Life has 
to be the story of a prima donna; nevertheless, 
the film is not set in high society for long, and 
it carries a solid, unassuming realism which is 
becoming a characteristic of British pictures. 
Hugh Williams, as the arrested but innocent 
victim of the law’s mistake, does not help 
matters by a rather stilted performance; but 
the story centres chiefly around Greta Gynt, 
the prima donna in search of the real criminal, 
and her scope is well understood by the director. 


A thriller, more even than most films, pre- 
sents problems in editing; if this picture 
achieves its particular, though modest aims, 
it is due in large measure to its editor. What- 
ever the virtuosity of director or camera crew, 
the special atmospheres of suspense, horror and 
pursuit are nearly all achieved in the cutting 
room—and at the composer’s desk. The 
musician has to work in proper integration with 
the rest of the production team, and his so- 
called background music is essential to under- 
line or create a mood. William Alwyn, here as 
elsewhere, has written music of a discreet, but 
absolutely correct balance. Without this, no 
film can succeed. 


Jacques Feyder’s La Loi du Nord cannot be 
called an exciting film. Set in the U.S.A. and 
Northern Canada, it is a low-key picture that 
never attains the vitality it ought to possess. 
It is the story of a commercial magnate who, 
after shooting his wife’s lover and being put in 
an asylum, escapes to the North with his 
French secretary, played by Michele Morgan. 
Here, on the difficult western trail over the 
Rockies, pursued by the traditional Mountie, 
the special force of his personality is expressed 
in his power over everyone he meets, and his 
ability to deal with tough spots to which most 
finance-kings are certainly unaccustomed. 


Feyder goes to great efforts to express the 
anomalies of a situation where the magnate 
cannot buy freedom or respect with cash, and 
where pursuer and pursued are soon in alliance 
against starvation and the storm. But the 
moral of all this—there is obviously meant to- 
be one—is never clear. This subdued picture 
depends on understatement, and is a change 
from the throbbing all-American dramas of the: 
frozen North to which we are so accustomed. 
But it finds no substitute for the throbbing- 
drama approach to the old theme of Man 
versus Implacable Nature; the result is tedious. 


Running with the Feyder film in London is. 
The Great Promise, a dishevelled documentary 
about the communal settlements of Palestine. 
Like much Zionist propaganda, this over-long 
affair suffers from repetition, and from 
failure to use with real dramatic effect its. 
eloquent material, the plight of Jewish DPs, 
the vast struggles of the settlers on a rugged’ 
soil, the advent of modern techniques in a: 
neglected country. The commentary is pre- 
tentious, and the choice of visual material 
boring, if not downright antagonising. Let us. 
hope that Herbert Kline—director of The 
Forgotten Village—whose Palestine film is still 
in production, will succeed in expressing the 
human achievements, conflicts and tragedies. 
which compose the Palestine problem. 


Most critics see the films of which they write: 
at press shows. They are thus relieved of the 
unhappy task of sitting through the con- 
ventional British second-feature. More is the 
pity. For it is time that publicity was given to: 
the use of fifth-rate assemblies, conveniently 
lasting a minute or two longer than the specified’ 
quota length, in the supporting programme. 
I have been subjected in recent weeks to half- 
a-dozen or so of these muddy travelogues,. 
usually at the finest London theatres. British: 
first-features can stand on their own reputation;. 
but the British supporting programme is at. 
present a disgrace to the industry. It is a 
commonplace to see films marred by edge-fog,. 
rocky camera-movement or violent under- 
exposure; like a succession of hardly animated: 
postcards, these so-called travel films tell 
nothing of the peoples, problems, or even geo- 
graphy of the areas they depict. They are made: 
cheap and sold cheap. 


Meanwhile, the one section of the British: 
industry which for long has received inter-. 
national acclaim, the documentary, is denied’ 
screen-space by cut-throat bargaining, and the: 
public is unable to see its work. It is only 
common sense that this paradox should dis-. 
appear;only common sense that the supporting: 
programme should reach the level of the 
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features it accompanies. A three-hour all- 
British programme can be of high quality; but 
it is to the interest of certain financial groups, 
British and foreign, that it should not be. 
Standards don’t matter when a renter can buy 
a short film outright for a few pence a foot. 
Meanwhile, good second-features, cartoons, 
comedies, specialised arid documentary films 
still await production or exhibition. It is to be 
hoped that in the new Films Bill in 1948 the 
Government will set a quota and a labour-cost 
test for intermediate and short films, and fix 
rentals at a rate that will reimburse the pro- 
ducer, This may spike the guns of some highly 
profitable renting companies; but it will give 
the independent producer his chance, keep 
trash off the screen, and relieve much of the 
manifest boredom which to-day’s supporting 
programme induces in audiences at large. 


Ballet 


SADLER’S WELLS: The Sailor’s Return. 


WINTER GARDEN: Le Jeune Homme et la 
Mort. La Sylphide. 


Reviewed by Janet Leeper 


URING THE FIRST WEEK OF JUNE THREE 
De ballets, diverse in character and 

scope and all of great interest were seen 
in London for the first time. Two came from 
Paris where they had already won golden 
Opinions and one was a native product—in the 
fullest sense of the word—mounted on the 
Ballet Rambert by Andrée Howard. For in 
The Sailor’s Return (atter the novel by David 
Garnett) Sally Gilmour has converted herself 
into a negress—a native princess of Dahomey— 
a metamorphosis probably never yet attempted 
by a danseuse ¢toile. 


The ballet faithfully follows the lines of the 
book and is a charming creation from start to 
finish with that fine, delicate touch which 
characterises all Andrée Howard’s work. She 
has studied and captured the rhythm of negro 
dancers and the long solo that Tulip (Sally 
Gilmour) dances for the edification of her 
sailor husband and his brother (Walter Gore 
and Frank Staff) in the privacy of the village 
inn after closing time, can only be described as 
electrifying. The two men also gave excellent 
performances, contributing strongly contrasted 


solo dances of a British kind on the same’ 


occasion for the benefit of Tulip, and ourselves. 
There was a delightful intimacy about this 
scene which is rarely achieved in the theatre. 
The décor and dresses, also by Andrée Howard, 
are sweet, and the whole ballet one of which the 
company may well feel proud. It remains to be 
seen what the reactions will be when it is done 
next autumn in Australia—and America. 


The Ballets des Champs-Elysées brought 
forward two novelties in the form of one new 
ballet and a revival of a once-famous old ballet 
on their opening night, before an audience 
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which found the intervals interminable and the 
programme too long and too late. Unlike the 
Ballet Rambert which had a scratch orchestra 
of very poor quality, the Ballets des Champs- 
Elysées are well supported materially as well 
as- musically by the London Philharmonic 
Orchestra. They have in Roland Petit a remark- 
able choreographer and in Boris Kochno a 
link with Diaghilev and the great tradition. 
The result is that their creations, though often 
imperfect, are amongst the most important 
being presented to-day. 


Death and the Young Man is not imperfect; 
it is gripping, topical, and original, reflecting a 
mood common among the anxious minds of 
to-day. It expresses a difficult, ugly thing— 
the spurning of a young man’s love by a hard, 
callous young woman—as perfectly as Le 
Spectre de la Rose once expressed a tender, 
lovely thing—the romantic dreams of a young, 
unsophisticated girl. The fact that the great 
C minor Passacaglia of Bach seemed well 
suited to the pas de deux is the measure of its 
importance. And what happens, you may ask? 
Only this: a young man is in love with a girl 
who will have nothing to do with him. In 
despair he hangs himself—an astonishing 
piece of stagecraft this—and immediately the 
walls of his attic room fly apart and Death, in 
the shape of the same young girl, now in royal 
attire, leads him away over the rooftops. It 
sounds quite simple, and so it is, when that 
gifted pair Nathalie Philippart and Jean 
Babilée are there to dance it. But there are 
probably no other dancers to-day who could 
manage it, so extraordinary are the steps and 
gestures. 


There was a spontaneous roar from the 
audience as the curtain came down, such as 
we used to hear long ago when masterpieces 
were first seen here, so powerful was the im- 
pression made by this Cocteau-Petit ballet. 


La Sylphide is in quite another category. It 
is a delightful experience to see performed a 
ballet of which we have read so much. This 
was the ballet which ‘‘made’’ Taglioni in 
1832: the présent revival is faithful, as complete 
data was made available at the Paris Opera 
House, and used for tnis reconstruction. 
Though not given in Paris since 1860, it was 
seen in Russia by Madame Karsavina when 
she was a child, and also by Fokine, who 
created Les Sylphides on the memory of his 
impression. 


Many dances and enchainements will be 
familiar to balletomanes, as they were incor- 
porated into Giselle some nine years later, and 
so also will be much of the music. We miss 
however the flight on wires of La Sylphide 
herself and the ‘‘turning flight’’ of the sylphs 
in the last scene, so much admired in the 1830’s 
of which no trace remains. The whole thing 
was however charmingly done, Irene Skorik 
taking the part of La Sylphide in the place of 
Nina Vyroubova, who is ill, and Gordon 
Hamilton scoring a well-deserved success as 
the Witch, a creature all movement, no body; 
while the gay kilts and tartans took us straight 
back to those pretty china figures of high- 
landers ornamenting the mantelpieces of old 
Scottish houses. Indeed the ballet is worth 
seeing for Christian Bérards dresses alone. 


Theatre 


BOLTONS: A Fish in the Family by Basil 
Bartlett 


ARTS: Boys in Brown by Reginald Beckwith 
UNITY: The Enemies by Maxim Gorki 


PICCADILLY: Tess of the D’Urbervilles by 
Ronald Gow 


HIS MAJESTY’S: Edward My Son by 
Robert Morley and Noel Langley 


NEW: Ever Since Paradise by J. B. Priestley 


ST. JAMES’S: The Play’s The Thing by 
Ferenc Molnar 


BIRMINGHAM REPERTORY: Timon of 
Athens by William Shakespeare 


Reviewed by R. D. Smith 


HEATRE CRITICS, ex Officio AND LIKE THB 
British Housewives’ League, are expected 
to nag at the thinness of their diet, but this 
month my rations have been rich if not in- 
digestible. Even so, I didn’t taste the sweets 
of Oklahoma and Annie Get Your Gun, or 
the ripe cheese of the Wolfit Company. Only 
A Fish In the Family seemed to me flavourless. 


An ancient Scots family, the indigent family 
chaplain and a mermaid are manipulated by the 
author into a harmless novelette, which in 
John Wyse’s production had the easily resis- 
tible attraction of theatricals in the 
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Church Hall. Ernest Thesiger’s chaplain was a 
model of sincerity, observation, humour, and 
feeling: but the rest of the cast struggled against 
physique, temperament, and in several cases, 
their lack of talent. 


A similar lack of cohesion marred Dark 
Emmanuel, for Peter Streuli never revealed the 
exact authority that made his Arts Theatre 
production of The Thunderbolt memorable. 
This is a pity, because Gordon Hoile badly 
needed helping out by his producer. He 
needed help, and he deserved it, for his theme, 
and his vitality were both admirable. Unfor- 
tunately his inexperience caused him to rush 
some of the big moments, and underwrite 
others, while his politics presented many of the 
actors with types and problems they imper- 
fectly understood. 

Anthony Eustrel ‘‘carried’’ the play, and 
sometimes dropped it on the floor. He showed 
off a strong stage personality, enthusiastic 
command of a resounding battery of tricks; 
and a brash confidence together with the un- 
evenness that often accompanies it. Monica 
Stutfield was excellent in Act I, and work- 
manlike for the rest. On the whole I felt that 
the play, despite its crudities, merited better 
treatment, for it showed a dramatic sense 
working on adult material. 


The Enemies at Unity is the first performance 
in England of a play by Gorki which was 
banned by the Tsarist censorship in 1907, and 
had to wait till 1933 for its first performance. 
The time is 1904; the place, a garden near a 
textile works; the protagonists, the Russian 
upper classes (see Tchekov and Dostoevsky) 
and the Russian workers; the theme, the in- 
effectiveness of a decayed order, and the soli- 
darity of the working class. 

The play opens with the familiar Russian 
upper class types—a dotty general, bellowing 
about discipline, a drunken artist-idealist who 
has no place in the world, a ‘“‘liberal’’ iand- 
owner, the factory owner prating about order, 
and their womenfolk, bitchy or kind according 
to their natures. Outside the storm gathers: 
there is a strike, the owner is killed and the 
law sets out to crush the workers, But the 
workers are calm and united: ‘‘We’ve got to 
stand by each other like links in a chain.’’ 
And at the end Gorki brings home the re- 
sponsibility for the owner’s death to where it 
belongs. 

“They are the ones who kill people! .. . 
All their lives they have been killing people by 
their greed, their cowardice! You... you 
are the criminals! 

‘*You’re right, missy! The one who struck 
the blow did not kill him, but those who 
created the bitterness! You’re right, my 
dear!’’ 

It is a good play, with some good perfor- 
mances, but marred by inadequate direction, 
which is disappointing after the exceptional 
brilliance of Bill Rowbotham’s production of 
Match Girls. Still, readers of OUR Time ought 
to see this play. After all, there is only one 
Gorki, and a new piece by Gorki is an event 
to be grateful for. ¢ 

Boys in Brown, a play about Borstal, was 
luckier in its cast, and in its producer, Norman 
Marshall, who from start to finish kept things 


moving briskly, and in one direction. He had 
most carefully chosen his actors to convince, 
not to behave, and without exception they 


did him credit. Of many good performances 


I liked best Tony Halfpenny’s vitality as a 
sharp gutter-rat; Michael Ripper’s strength as 
a hard case; and Anthony Oliver’s for his 
unforced charm. William Douglas, as a prison 
Officer, deserves a special word for never 
feeling it necessary to insist ‘‘I’m a gentleman 
really—all this low stuff is only clever acting.”’ 

The success of Boys in Brown, Now Barabbas, 
Match Girls, No Room at The Inn, Pick- Up 
Girl, a film like The Captive Heart, the B.B.C. 
programmes on Belsen, solitary confinement, 
and Hiroshima; and Sartre’s brilliant studies 
(conceived under the Gestapo terror, remem- 
ber) in the humiliation and degradation of the 
unfree, indicate widespread concern about 
cruelty, about social injustice and about the 
waste of human potentialities that follows on 
isolation from the freeing, developing influence 
of normal society. : : 

So we get a list of vigorous plays like this 
month’s, at a time when West-End financiers are 
moaning about ‘‘the slump.’’ Their ‘‘slump’’ 
is our opportunity, and among other welcome 
things it has given us another chance to admire 
Wendy Hiller, in a splendid adaptation and 
production of ‘‘7ess.’’ Naturally it doesn’t 
quite come off, but I believe Hugh Burden’s 
Angel Clare will help many people to under- 
stand more clearly the class-background of 
Hardy’s works; and Henry Mollison shows us 
how a seducer of a good woman need not— 
indeed in life could not—be the glossy, mous- 
tache-twirling squire of ‘*She was pore but she 
was honest.’’ And all designers and electric- 
ians should have a look at the sets and try to 
work out'how the producers achieved in the 
Stonehenge scene their atmosphere of vast 
space and calm. 

Edward My Son is altogether enjoyable and 
remarkable for three things. Chiefly for Peggy 
Ashcroft, as a woman who moves down the 
years, from suburbia to Mayfair, through 
youth’s innocence and joy to age’s disillusion- 
ment and the bottle, presenting at every stage 
a consistent human being, observed to the 
smallest detail of changing fashions, under- 
stood with relentless intelligence, and ex- 
perienced with untiring heart. This is great 
acting in a trivial role. When can we hope to 
see her genius in something worthy of it? We 
have also Robert Morley’s wonderfully expert 
behaving, and finally Peter Ashmore’s direc- 
tion, which makes a go of these two perfor- 
mances so adroitly that their incongruity is 
hardly noticed. This producer, too, needs a 
play to extend his talent. 

The authors offer (a) a sympathetic study of 
and (b) a satire on—the little-man-to-tycoon 
character Beaverbrook keeps celebrating as 
Britain’s answer to the Socialist bureaucracy. 
Some will call it reactionary: some will see it as 
a smack at the Monte Carlo rodents. Both 
will be correct in some measure, since Robert 
Morley’s charm compels sympathy and admira- 
tion, while his actions (arson, betrayal of 

artner, infidelity, selfishness, running away) 
are repellent. All this surely is absolutely 
right ina play. It is what we mean by ‘‘drama- 
tic conflict,’ and a reminder to a good many 
people that a play is not a tract, and a work of 


art must not be cheated to a solution like a 
game of patience. 

Robert Morley steps out of the frame twice 
to chat to the audience, for no good reason 
except that he—and the audience—like it: 
but in Ever Since Paradise J. B. Priestley goes 
the whole hog. He is, among many things, an 
entertainer, and out of a string of common- 
place observations on the problems of married 
life and six very ordinary characters, he makes 
an amusing play. Roger Livesey and Ursula 
Jeans dominate the scene both as showmen 
and quick-change artists, and one or two of 
the inset scenes of married life are as funny as 
anything to be seen at the moment on the 
London stage. Dennis Arundell and Jane 
Carr make their comments chiefly on two 
pianos—with considerable skill. Joy Shelton 
and Hugh Kelly do all that is humanly possible 
with the very dull young couple, whose 
marriage goes wrong before our eyes. This is 
not Priestley at his best, but it is good theatre 
and the production by the author adds wit and 
point to scenes that might have failed in other 
hands. 

Clive Brook as comedy-actor and producer 
is a joy in The Play’s The Thing, a virtuoso 
piece by one of the world’s senior dramatists, 
Ferenc Molnar. Molnar’s work is the pro- 
jection of a life-long love affair between himself 
and the theatre, and it has the ripeness and 
the perfection of craftsmanship that only a long, 
talented life of hard work can give. It is very 
funny, no harm in the world, poison-in-jest: 
and Geoffrey Dunn and Irene Worth catch 
exactly the note of light parody that the play 
needs. In addition, there is a performance by 
Michael Shepley which for intelligence, vita- 
lity, timing and attention to the matter in hand, 
ought to be seen by every budding actor in 
London. (In saying that I’m fully aware of 
how fat his part is:—I also have in mind how 
many accomplished actors of less integrity in 
getting their laughs would have jarred the 
play’s delicate harmony). 

Timon of Athens was significant for a noble 
performance by John Phillips as Timon, and 
the exciting (modern-dress) production by 
Willard Stoker: (great things may be expected 
of both these men.) It has so much of topical 
interest that a London performance might we! 
have a success, though the company would have 
to be a deal stronger than the rank and file at 
Birmingham, who are probably of a lower 
standard now than at any time in the 
Repertory Theatre’s honoured history. 
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Books 


Middle East and East End 


AGENTS AND WITNESSES by P. H. Newby. 
Jor athan Cape, 9s. 


ORIGINAL SIN by George Tabori. Boardman 
and Co., 9s. 6d. 


FOR THE REST OF OUR LIVES by Dan 
Davin. Nicholson and Watson, 10s. 6d. 


CHILD OF THE JAGO by Arthur Morrison. 
Penguin Books, 1s. 


THE DIFFERENT DRUMMER. THE INN 
CLOSES FOR CHRISTMAS by Cledwyn 
Hughes. Pilot Press, 9s. 6d. 


Reviewed by Olivia Manning 


RITERS WHO WERE IN THE MIDDLE EAST 
during the war and have since been 
digesting their experiences, are now 

presenting us with the results. The three first 

on our list this month are Middle East novels, 
although Mr. Newby has made a not alto- 
gether successful attempt to disguise his back- 
ground. One of the weaknesses of this, his 
second novel, which deprives it of the force of 
his first, is his uncertainty, conveyed to the 
reader, as to which side of the Mediterranean 
his imaginary island belongs. Its landscapes 
are sometimes Arab, sometimes Greek, and 
neither the native nor the Levantine population 
seems adjusted to it. As far as the Levantines 
are concerned Mr. Newby makes the point that 
they do not belong, that they owe no loyalty 
to the troubled island, but he does not pursue 
this by convincing us of the alien qualities of 
his foreigners. It is not merely that they have 
been flattened as everyone is by the Middle 

East, but that their characteristics do not seem 

to derive from their origins. 

The novel is interesting in that being the 
work of an Englishman it has no English 
characters, but this further weakens it because 
among the cosmopolitan figures there is no one 
with whom we sympathise—except perhaps 
the doctor Pegia—and in whom we completely 
believe. Barthas, the central character, is 
carrying on an unsatisfactory love affair with 
his neighbour’s daughter; a malarial epidemic 
similar to the one that ravaged Upper Egypt 
during the war is wiping out the native popula- 
tion; the spoilt son of Soureili Pasha is engi- 
neering a revolution to bring his father to 
power. These three main situations are well 
presented in the early pages but they are in no 
way related, given pertinence or developed. 
Instead they peter out lamely and one feels 
that Barthas is killed off in the revolution 
merely to bring the novel to some sort of con- 
clusion. In spite of all this we have little 
doubt that Mr. Newby is a real writer whose 
use of words and descriptive powers are well 
above the average to-day. 

Mr. Tabori’s Cairo novel, unlike Agents and 
Witnesses, is a triumph of construction, 
although it has the inherent weakness of the 
tour de force—a tendency to creak a little as 
the machinery moves. His Cairo is the one 
that the English visitor sees only from the 


outside—that of the Levantine pensionnaire. 
His Madame Manasse is a woman at a difficult 
age, suffering from the heat and hamseens, 
dreaming in the last days of her youth of her 
beautiful young Sudanese servant Zouba. She 
is a squalid. pathetic character, irritated by the 
trivial worries of life that break in on her 
dream. In spite of the fact that anyone might 
have murdered her from exasperation, her 
husband, narrator of the story, almost con- 
vinces us that he did it from compassion. We 
are taken backwards and forwards: over the 
incidents that lead up to and explain the 
murder, and at the end find that the author has 
with very certain touches built up for us a 
whole tragic life and a group of real people. 
The book fails only when by over-heightening 


‘the drama of the sandstorm and of Manasse’s 


fear of the harmless Papagos, the author forces 
his story out of the simplicity of reality into the 
affectation of literary nightmare. 

Both Mr. Newby and Mr. Tabori have the 
artist’s gift of knowing what to leave out; 
Mr. Davin, unfortunately, has not. His novel 
reads like a conscientiously kept day-to-day 
diary in which he puts all the characters, 
incidents, conversations and scandals that 
amused us in war-time Cairo. Ex-Middle 
Easterners may get some fun recalling it all, 
but it is difficult to see what there is in it for 
someone who was not there. Characters that 
a Norman Douglas would make memorable 
are here crude, shadowy and seem to be seen, 
not with the dispassion of the artist, but in the 
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light of an old grudge. To make up for his 
dislike of non-New Zealanders, Mr. Davin 
loads his N.Z. officers with all the virtues. 
Frank and Tony (it is impossible ever to tell 
which is which) together make all the brightest 
of the undergraduate aphorisms, lecture the 
rest of the world with self-righteous confidence, 
are politically right—meaning left (one seems 
to have heard these long political arguments 
before somewhere), are irresistible to dumb 
lovelies and attract crowds of admirers by their 
vitality. One wonders who posed for these 
heroic statues—statues that never come to life 
for a moment. 

Mr. Davin is at his best in describing action 
scenes and his rough, sentimental N.Z. Other 
Ranks are perfectly observed. The other 
people, although we hear a iot about them at 
second hand, never behave in character before 
our eyes. They drink, dance or carry on the 
same old “‘bright’’ conversation each speaking 
in an identical idiom: 

**She lives in a flat at Zamalek, you know,”’ 
said Paula, ‘‘She’s kept by the brigadier over 
there with the monocle.’’ 

Tony smiled at her precaution. 

**Why do you smile?’’ 

“*I was wondering if he knew all his adju- 
tants.’’ 

She smiled over her glass. ‘‘Funny you 
should say that. They say she has a lieutenant 
who visits her when he’s away.’’ 

*‘When wealth comes in at the door love 
flies out of the window.”’ 

Admirers of the Crime School of fiction will 
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be surprised to discover that Arthur Morrison 
(1863-1945) writing way back in the ’90’s knew 
as much as, and rather more than, many 
modern writers about the violence and ruth- 
lessness of the underworld. Indeed his 
criminals have a vitality more recent ones lack, 
and, although few are obsessed by a sense of 
Sin and most are ignorant even of the existence 
of the Catholic Church, they do not lack 
subtlety of character. Mr. Morrison’s best 
known book A Child of the Jago, now reprinted 
as a Penguin, tells us the story of Dicky 
Perrott who grows up in the filthy, crowded 


. Jago slum that used to be part of Shoreditch. 


Dicky—a little sentimentally drawn as the 
period demanded—is a superior human being, 
filled with the milk of human kindness, but he 
is lost from the start. His father is a thief, his 
mother a feckless fool who lets her infant 
daughter die from sheer indifference, and to 
Dicky thieving, murder and the violent Jago 
brawls in which jagged bottles are the chief 
weapons, are daily life. The vicar, the only 
outsider who dares venture into the Jago, tries 
to get Dicky a job as a shop assistant; but 
Dicky has been early caught by the hypo- 
critical Weech, receiver of stolen property, and 
Weech sees that Dicky is soon back in his old 
position of sneak-thief at small profit. All he 
can hope for now is to become a “‘ High Mobs- 
man’’—a crook who by superior cunning and 
some education has found bigger game than 
comes into the hands of the poor Jago popula- 
tion. The book works itself out in tragedy and 
Dicky, stabbed by an old enemy, keeps the one 
Jago commandment: ‘*Thou Shalt not Nark.’’ 
The story is straightforward and unpretentious 
and draws a horrifying picture of poverty and 
crime that has not been removed from the 
world by wiping out one of the districts in 
which it bred. 

A last word for the two long-short stories 
by Cledwyn Hughes, a young Welsh writer 
with an understanding of his people. The first 
story tells of a conscientious objector whose 
world collapses about him because he keeps 
step to the music of ‘‘a different drummer’’; 
the second, inferior to the first, is a horror 
story of a man haunted by his wife’s artificial 
leg. Both show imagination and an insight 
into the everyday characters whom Mr. Hughes 
draws simply and clearly through their own 
thoughts and behaviour. 


The Life of Poetry 


THE POETIC IMAGE by Cecil Day Lewis. 
Cape, 8s. 6d. 


Reviewed by Christopher Lee 


he Poetic Image 1S A USEFUL AND STIMULAT- 

ing book. It is often, but not always, 

much more than that and should be read 
by everyone who cares about poetry. These 
six Clark Lectures pursue the poetic image, 
considered broadly as the central poetic im- 
pulse and method, through several fields: the 
origin and nature of the image, its logic or 
mode of working, its connection with con- 
temporary life, and so on. This pursuit has 
not that relentless quality, that movement from 
position to position that shuts all gates and 
gaps until no escape is left; it is a more ramb- 
ling chase, in which we learn more by watching 


the quarry on the run than by studying it when 
cornered. 

But I think that the poet who wrote it only 
half-realised this; and the reader who accepts 
too completely the apparently logical, method- 
ical style may feel disappointed when in fact he 
shouldn’t. He may feel that the book, which 
is constantly quoting the findings of other 
writers, should either bring together more 
complete evidence than it does or else should 
be more self-reliant and dig more deeply in 
solitude. , 

The value of this study, however, does not 
lie in its logical progress. From the start it is 
engaging; but its virtues do not wholly appear 
until it has all been read. In whatever way you 
approach art, some of its aspects always 
emerge in cross-section, not in the piece; and 
here, for example, the accumulation of separate 
and limited comments on contemporary poetry 
leaves us in the end with a valuable assess- 
ment of it. Any one of these comments may 
seem inadequate; but if the reader will only 
read on, he will be rewarded. 

It is a double reward, for the asides and im- 
plications, as well as the examples, are an 
enrichment of the themes. How applicable, 
for example, to twentieth-century verse are so 
many of Coleridge’s comments on his own 
times! Spender and Auden we should expect 
to meet, but we encounter also those grave and 
satisfying fellow-artists Edward Thomas and 
Robert Frost; and a comment on Hardy’s film- 
camera technique in Tess may remind the 


_ Yeader how vividly it is used, also, in The 
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On the poetic mind itself little fresh light is 
shed, but existing lamps are usefully employed. 
The extract from Dylan Thomas’s account of 
his own ‘‘dialectical’’ method is of value to 
anyone who has not yet seen it; on Hopkins, 
among others, Day Lewis has good things to 
Say; poets’ manuscript corrections—safe ex- 
amples, admittedly—are used with good sense, 
and there is a valuable discussion of coherence 
and consistency in imagery, which is not so 
straightforward a matter as we sometimes 
assume. This theme—the mind of the artist 
and the nature of his task—is one of the 
pillars of the book. The everlasting search for 
order and harmony, and the nature of the need 
for it, are clearly stated: my only regret here is 
that there is not more awareness of the twen- 
tieth-century shift into new principles of 
harmony, whether in physics or in psychology, 
and more insistence on the true nature of order 
as a dance rather than a frozen pattern. 

For me this book does not reach the front 
rank of such writing and I wish, incidentally, 
that the author would give fuller references, 
He does not always convince: his lectures are 
neither quite so wise not so compelling as they 
teed to be from time to time. Sometimes 

¢ is heavy-handed, sometimes repetitive, some- 
times off-form: the descent ‘‘from a highly 
charged image to a flat colloquial statement’’ 
cannot be called a ‘‘ modulation from the major 
key into the minor.’’ Perhaps, too, he is a 
shade too prudent—a Roman virtue, but the 
book is often in Roman mood—too conscious 
of effect; as if, for example, he feels that he must 
himself furnish new and striking images to 
prove his credentials. 
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Yet there is something good on every page; 
and Day Lewis is not afraid to chasten, or to 
fight for his principles. As he watches the 
increasing play of images—or at any rate the 
accumulation of them—in modern verse he 
perceives the growing fear of the statement, the 
increasing refusal to speak out, the heap of 
broken images in which ‘‘no thought can 
think,’’ the refuge in nostalgia: such good 
artistic reasons can always be given for moral 
weakness; and the whole weight of his book is 
on the side of sanity, of responsibility, of 
courage and patience. He pleads for *‘images 
of virtue’’: once more one glimpses the toga, 
but he is right and his plea is timely. Qualities 
cannot—as he fully realises—be put into 
poetry by an act of will: the artist cannot be 
modern, or anything else, merely by trying to; 
but he is a social being needed by and needing 
society, in whom we are bound to seek human 
virtues. Poetry is an aid to life, both by 
showing us that it can be mastered and by 
revealing the pleasures that it holds; it is also 
a mode of life in which patience and endurance 
count for as much as sensibility and in which 
the ‘‘desire to know, the will to act’’ are 
essential. Let the shield take that image, the 
image shield you, as Day Lewis wrote so well 
in a recent poem, to overcome in this ‘‘day of 
monsters’’ the paralysis of the will. 

The image, as ‘‘the very height and life of 
Poetry,’’ must always be a necessary approach 
to that mystery. There is need also, however, 
for a study of other aspects such as the poetic 
statement, the more or less explicit saying that 
is marked so unmistakeably by the voice of 
each individual poet. Wisdom first speaks in 
images, but it has to speak, and in a sequence 
too. So the hunt continues: what matters is 
to watch the quarry on the run, to see its 
““precision and revelation,’’ as in this book 
poets and their readers can. 


The London Group, 1947 


Reviewed by Frederick Percy 


HE CATALOGUE OF THIS YEAR’S EXHIBITION 

of the London Group was prefaced by 

“*In Memoriam’’ notes on three members 
of the group who have recently died—Paul 
Nash, Therese Lessore and Francis Hodgkins. 
The most important of these artists was un- 
doubtedly Paul Nash who was an original 
member of the group and whose work retained 
to the last the spirit of research and experi- 
ment which animated the society at its incep- 
tion. The present writer can remember the 
exhibitions at the Mansard Galleries of Heals 
after the 1914-18 war. Then the group seemed 
to be more certainly alive than it is to-day and 
its exhibitions were events to be looked forward 
to with excitement.” Some of the excitement 
may have been due to the natural reactions of 
youth, but it is difficult to believe that advanc- 
ing age alone accounts for the comparative 
lack of enthusiasm aroused by recent exhibi- 
tions of this society. 


Deaths and secessions have removed some: 
of the best artists from the group, and so far 
it does not appear as if their places have been 
adequately filled. In the last exhibition in fact, 
it would have been difficult to point to any 
single work which was as memorable as. 
Gilman’s Mrs. Mounter which once hung at 
the Mansard Gallery, and now takes its place 
so naturally at the Tate. And there is nothing. 
to compare with the Sickerts of yesteryear. 


To-day one looks to the Euston Road Group: 
of quiet sensitive realists to provide the piéces 
de resistance, but none of these was well 
represented at the last exhibition. Victor 
Passmore’s portrait The Italian Model did not 
do justice to this artist’s abilities. William 
Coldstream and Lawrence Gowing did not 
exhibit. And among the other members of the: 
London Group for whose paintings one always 
looks out, Edward Le Bas, Ruskin Spear, 
R. O. Dunlop and James Fitton, all appear 
to have sent their more important works 
to the Royal Academy Exhibition. 

If the London Group is to maintain its 
position and reputation as the most ‘‘ad- 
vanced’’ of the exhibiting societies, its mem- 
bers must support its exhibitions with their 
best works. Two artists who seemed to recog- 
nise their responsibilities were Duncan Grant 
and Vanessa Bell, both of whom were worthily 
represented. Duncan Grant’s still-life Game _ 
and his portrait The Sofa maintained the 
standard one expects from him. 


One characteristic of all contemporary ex- — 


_hibitions of painting is the dearth of really 


ambitious work and the lack of vital content. 
This usually results in a preponderance of 
charming slight paintings. The London Group ~ 
did not provide an exception to the rule, and it 
seemed a pity that Paul Nash could not have 
been represented posthumously by one of his 
more important canvasses to remind us that 
painting can say a great deal more than most 
artists to-day seem to realise or attempt. The 
rather slight landscape Iver Heath distinguished 
as it is, did not represent adequately an artist 
who was at his best when stimulated by a more 
weighty content. 

There are some large cafivasses in the ex- 
hibition with pretentions to ambition, but the 
pictures one enjoyed most, were—faute de 
mieux—small in size and modest in aim and 
also it must be admitted often slight in content. 
A number of these’ were by artists who are 
not yet well known, for example: Canal Bridge 


. by John Hill, Interior, Kingsland Road by Nan 


Reid, Interior by Stuart Ray, and Shelter 
Demolition by Michael Webber. 

Outstanding works by known artists included 
a sensitive study of a young girl by Edward Le 
Bas, a drawing and two paintings by Rodrigo 
Moynihan and ingenious abstractions by John 
Tunnard. Ceri Richards emptied out the 
content of a Lion Hunt by Delacroix and 
reduced it to a swirling design of curved forms. 


One danger which threatens the London 
Group is aestheticism. This has always been 
present since the days when Roger Fry and 
Clive Bell exerted a strong influence. At its 
worst it produces paintings and drawings 
which make me wish that Hitler had not 
appropriated the label ‘‘decadent art,’’ for I 
would not like to use it and be misunderstood. 
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“World Problems of To-day.”’ 


Cost £2.10.0d. per week (includ- 
ing board). Some grants available. 


Full details available from— 


The Warden 


Wedgwood Memorial College 
Barlaston Hall, Stoke-on-Trent, Staffs. 


Stories Wanted 


We revise according to the Scientific 
System of fiction-writing and sub- 
mit to Editors on a I5 per cent. of 
sales basis. Unsuitable 
stories are returned with 
reasons for rejection 


Mention this Periodical 
——--— The Sign of SCIENCE and SALES 
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THEATRE TODAY 


A Miscellany of the Theatre Arts 
Edited by MONTAGU SLATER 


No. 4 includes: 


A Theatrical Manifesto 


on writers, new buildings and the use of 
all the Arts 


Michel Saint-Denis 
Jean Paul Sartre Hugh Sykes Davies 
The Writer in the Theatre 
Una Ellis-Fermor James Donald 
Philip Hope-Wallace 
Building Our New Theatres Kenneth Capon 
J.-L. Barrault’s Hamlet Nancy Cunard 
and other articles and reviews 


Fully Illustrated Two Shillings 
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Coming 
Baldness 


Everyone who desires to have a good Head of 
Hair, or to Arrest Baldness if it is setting in, 
should read this account of the causes of Loss of 
Hair, and how a Consulting Hair Specialist is 
restoring Hair Growth by Scientific Treatment. 


‘ 


HE earliest forewarnings of coming baldness are 


frequently overlooked. 


Receding of the hair on either side of the forehead 
is so gradual that often it is not noticed until the 
early stages of baldness have been definitely estab- 
lished. And that small spot on the crown—covered 
by surrounding hairs, it may easily escape attention. 
Then at last it is no longer possible to doubt the 


onset of baldness. 


Nor is the part played by other hair 
troubles in bringing about baldness 
always realised before the hair has been 
considerably thinned. Dandruff, by 
choking up the hair 
sheaths, sometimes 
causes a dwarfing of the 
growing hair. Also, by 
pressing down on the 
papilla, the true 
“mother” of the hair, 
dandruff may interfere 
with the nutrition of the 
hair; thereby leading to 
constant falling of the 
weak and sickly shafts. This waste of 
hair substance must eventually result 
in baldness if it be allowed to continue. 


The 
or True 
of the Hair. 


** Mother ” 
Root 


Another cause of rapid falling of the 
hair is weakness of the hair sheaths 
themselves. These sheaths normally 
interlock with a sort of ratchet device 
in the hair. (See diagrams A and B.) 
But when the hair sheath is in a weak 
and relaxed condition, which itself may 
arise from a variety of causes, the little 
projections fail to interlock with those 
of the hair sheath, and then the hair 
falls out at the slightest touch. Often 
the pressure of a hat or the soft caress 
of the brush will bring out hairs by 
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begins. 


the dozen. A noticeable thinning out 
of the hair soon becomes apparent, and 
then at length it is realised that bald- 
ness is not far off. 

It will be seen that steady thinning 
of the hair, merging imperceptibly into 
the first stages of baldness, may result 
from causes quite other than failing 
capacity of the hair roots to produce 
new hairs. These roots, indeed, may 
at the outset of the trouble be full of 
vitality. If, on the other hand, they are 
called upon constantly to give birth to new 
hairs to replace those lost, then, in time 
their vitality is bound to be impaired. 
scientific corrective 
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reason to expect the gradual thickening 
of the hair growth all over the scalp, 
with a happily diminishing prospect of 
early baldness. 


Such causes of 
baldness as those 
described, however, 
respond well to 


noticed. Then just a few more fall. 
becomes only too evident that baldness is creeping across the scalp. 


The Crown of the Head is one of the favourite points for the onset of 

baldness. If there is thinness there, it should on no account be neglec- 

ted, for the first tiny patch is only too apt to spread across the scalp in 
an ever-widening circle. 


Right and left of the forehead are other points where baldness often 


The disappearance of the first few hairs here is often un- 


And then a few more. At last it 


Mr. Arthur J. Pye, the Consulting 
Hair Specialist of Blackpool, in a book 
entitled ‘‘How to Treat Hair Troubles,” 
draws attention to the fact that of all 
the bodily structures none are more 
vital than the hair roots, and a great 
deal of evidence is produced to show 
the success of scientific treatment in 
overcoming hair troubles and promoting 
luxuriant growth. 


A copy of Mr. Pye’s book and other 
literature, and particulars of the treat- 
ments supplied for the different types 
of hair trouble, may be obtained by 
any reader who fills in the form below 
(or a copy) and forwards it to Mr. 
Arthur J. Pye, 5, Queen Street, Black- 
pool, T.50. 


eR FILL IN AND POST THIS...... 

: FORM (oracopy) | 
To Arthur J. Pye, 
5, Queen Street, Blackpool, Ts50. 
Please send me your book and other 7 
literature, and particulars of the treat- ° 
ments supplied for different es of 


hair trouble. I enclose 3d.in stamps : 
towards paper costs. ee 5 


NAME 


Cet a) 


, 28/29 Southampton Street, W.C.2; (TEMple Bar 7103 and 0945). 
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